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JEEEMIAH'S TEMPEEAMENT. 

By Pbofessor Wm. G. Ballantikb, D. D., 
Oberlin Theol. Seminary, Oberlln, Ohio. 



It is popularly assumed that the Prophet Jeremiah was naturally of an 
extremely melancholy temperament. He is thought of as a man who carried 
gloom with him, who had a readiness for seeing the dark side of things, and who 
easily melted into tears. "We hear much now-a-days of the " gospel of sunshine." 
The world is to be conquered by hope and courage. To many, Jeremiah stands 
as a conspicuous example of " how not to do it." He is contrasted with Moses 
and Samuel and Paul as timidity is contrasted with courage and as failure is con- 
trasted with success. 

But whatever of the gloom of the Book of Jeremiah we set down to the dis- 
position of the prophet we subtract from the impression of that historical crisis 
which Providence appointed him to feel and to interpret. The idea is often 
flippantly thrown out in a humorous way that a man's theology is as much to be 
attributed to his liver as to his brain. Thus the most solemn expositions of the 
guilt and doom of sin are robbed of their power to alarm, being quietly referred 
to want of exercise or want of sleep on the part of the preacher. 

The history of the Hebrew nation is a real tragedy. The Davidic kingdom 
failed. In its decline and fall every element of humiliation and bitterness was 
combined, and a lesson was given to all time. But the world can learn history 
only through literature. It was necessary that some grand, sensitive, patriotic, 
heroic soul should live through all these terrible national experiences, feel them 
as his own, take in their full moral significance, and express all the shame and 
woe of them in immortal words. 

Measuring merit, as Americans do, by success, it is hard for us justly to 
appreciate the greatness of a man who was appointed interpreter of utter national 
collapse. Jeremiah did not succeed in anything but in doing his duty. At the 
end of twenty-three years, he could look back on a dead uniformity of failure. 
If Jeremiah is the saddest character in Hebrew history, we must remember that 
he had the saddest position of all. Moses was horrified at the sight of the golden 
calf. But he had power to destroy the idol, and his intercession for the people 
averted the threatened judgment. Jeremiah found idols everywhere; children 
were sacrificed to them ; the nation clung to them even in exile. And he was 
forbidden to intercede, since the situation was beyond the help even of a Moses 
(15:1). Joshua lay on his face after the repulse at Ai, in deepest discouragement. 
But he soon saw the nation purged and victorious. Jeremiah's fellow-citizens 
were all Achans, and defeat followed defeat. Elijah, bold as he was, fled away 
disconsolate, as Jeremiah wished he could do, and sat down imder the juniper 
tree. But he was sent to Horeb to learn that seven thousand still remained 
faithful to Jehovah. Jeremiah is left unable to find one that seeketh truth. 
Samuel was grieved at the failure of the theocracy and at the disobedience of 
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Saul. Yet his intercession for the people was still powerful, and he had the 
privilege of anointing David, the new hope of the nation. Jeremiah watches the 
brief inglorious career of each of the successive weaklings of the house of Josiah 
with no duty but to foretell ruin and to weep. For even a Samuel could have 
done nothiQg more now. Paul had great sorrow and continual pain in his heart 
for his brethren's sake; but it was his relief to go far away and do a mighty con- 
structive work among the Gentiles. Jeremiah, equally scorned and rejected, had 
still to stay and watch the throes of national death. 

Thus neither Moses nor Joshua nor Samuel nor Elijah nor Paul was ever sub- 
jected to such a trial as Jeremiah. As a sufferer he stands next to our Lord 
himself. Why should we attribute his distress to unusual predisposition to mel- 
ancholy ? If he shrank from the stern task assigned to him, Moses and Isaiah 
had done the same. If he yielded to discouragement, Joshua had done the same. 
If he longed for a lodge in the wilderness, the bold Elijah had sought the same. 
If he cursed the day of his birth, Job, the great example of patience, had done the 
same. If he wept over Jerusalem, so did our Lord. That Jeremiah preserved 
the sweetness of his affections and the loyalty of his piety and the boldness of his 
official testimony to the end, argues rather a naturally strong, ardent, high-spir- 
ited, heroic nature. 

Jeremiah was a lonely man, not from choice but by divine command. The 
consolation of wife and children was denied him. His brethren and his father's 
house dealt treacherously with him. The men of Anathoth, Ms native village, 
conspired against his life. He suffered arrest on a false charge of desertion, 
imprisonment, the stocks, confinement in a miry dungeon. He lived at strife 
with the king, the princes, the prophets, the priests, and all the people. 

As a patriot, Jeremiah had the unwelcome duty of discouraging patriotic 
hopes and resistance to foreign oppression. He shared in the overwhelming and 
never forgotten national sorrow over the fall of Josiah at Megiddo. Then fol- 
lowed the captivity of Jehoahaa; the luxury, oppression, defiant impiety and 
death of Jehoiakim, who was buried with the burial of an ass ; the weakness, 
wickedness, captivity, and childlessness of Jehoiachin ; the pusillanimity, captiv- 
ity, bereavement, and blindness of Zedekiah. When the royal house had thus 
exhausted all the possibilities of ignominy, and Gedaliah's vigor kindled a ray of 
hope, this was suddenly quenched by his atrocious murder, and all the wounds of 
the bleeding nation were opened afresh. Nothing could now restrain the infatu- 
ation of the people from a voluntary exile in Egypt. It was Jeremiah's duty to 
foretell continually invasion, famine, pestilence, drought, overthrow, captivity, 
the destruction of the city and temple. No other prophet ever had such a task — 
to go always downward but never upward, to pass from gloom into thicker black- 
ness, to see each national shame merged in a deeper, to see defeat added to defeat, 
but never a victory, to see calamity fall on calamity, yet the people never wiser 
or more penitent. He was never allowed to attempt to arouse the national spirit. 

As a prophet, to Jeremiah was not assigned the privilege of reforming, deliv- 
ering, inspiring, leading, but only the burden of predicting, and then witnessing, 
the doom of obstuiacy. He found the whole nation in a state of perpetual back- 
sliding. Idolatry was universal. The blood of the Innocent poor flowed una- 
venged. The prophets prophesied falsely, the priests profited by it, and the 
people loved to have it so. Sodom and Gomorrah alone could furnish a parallel. 
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Thus personally and as a lover of his country and as a lover of God, Jeremiah 
felt every grief that can wring the heart and never had any earthly alleviation. 
To ask why he was not cheerful and sunny and hopeful under such circumstiances, 
is frivolous. His life was a long Gethsemane. He went down with his nation 
into its grave. To attribute the sadness of the Book of Jeremiah to the author's 
natural liability to the " blues," is to miss the point of the longest and sub- 
limest lesson of the hideousness and dreadful consequences of sin given to 
the world before Calvary. In its effect upon so strong and healthful and great a 
man as Jeremiah we are to measure the appalling horror of the national ruin. 

Jesus of Nazareth was a man of sorrows and acquainted with grief. We are 
never told that he smiled ; but we are told three times that he wept. Those who 
think slightingly of Jeremiah will find it hard to appreciate the character of our 
Lord. In view of our great national sins and our national levity, in view of the 
shallow views and superficial work of many professed Christians, it seems that 
the church of America needs a new study of the thoughts and feelings of Jere- 
miah. Even in our country there may be situations where a man of God may 
have a good reason for tears, a full excuse for failure, and a divine impulse to 
terrible denunciation. 



A VISIT TO ZmJIELI. 
By Robert Trancis Harper, Ph. D., 

Bagdad, Turkey in Asia. 



On the 19th of October, 1888, accompanied by Mr. Perez H. Field and two 
servants, I left Aintab for Zinjirli. After a journey of seven hours— almost due 
west— over a rugged atid mountainous road, we stopped at Sara-Kaya, i. e. the 
yellow cliff, for the night. The inhabitants of this small mountain-village seemed 
to be afraid of our Prank dress and repeating rifles, as we were refused cover on 
all sides. However, after an hour's parley, we finally persuaded one of the old 
men to take us into his house. After a night of ceaseless fighting with the ver- 
min peculiar to these regions, we continued our journey westward. The road, if 
such a dignified name can be given to the paths and river beds through which we 
passed, lay over the mountains, until, after seven hours riding, we reached the 
so-called Antioch plain. We crossed this plain in two hours ; and, at 3 P. M., we 
were upon the mound of Zinjirli. The guard, left by the Germans, very kindly 
gave us permission to make our headquarters in one of the wooden tents, erected 
by the Germans for a warehouse. As we were fatigued, we made only a cursory 
examination of the mound before retiring. 

On the next morning, we entered into a closer examination of the trenches, 
hoping to find some objects which the Germans had not taken away. We were 
only partially successful. In one of the largest ditches, I found a large statue 
of a Hittite lion. The figure of the lion proper rests on a base Im. 76cms. high, 
Im. 45cms. broad, and 76cms. thick. Only the head, shoulders and two fore-paws 
of the lion were carved out of this rock. The height of the lion is the same as 
the breadth of the stone, viz. Im. 45cms. The highest part of its head projects 



